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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





‘‘ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Covwper. 
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MISS TAFFILET SEES THINGS IN A DIFFERENT LIGHT NOW. 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 
CHAPTER XLVII.—MISS TAFFILET NON-PLUSSED. 


“Eumet, I suppose we must call at that place,” said 
Miss Taffilet, ‘‘it is so long since we came home. I 


_ Shouldn’t have called at all, mind, I don’t know that 


I should ever have called again, but I must, on 
account of that tiresome accident ; it has brought me 
into no end of annoyance, that accident. I will take 
care how I commit myself again in such a way— 
going in a hired thing!” 

No. 937,—pzcrmper 11, 1869. 





It did Miss Taffilet good to scold a little, so Emmet 
allowed her to keep up a sotto voce grumble, in which 
she was at last put out or put down by Mima, who 
could, in her way, scold much more effectually than 
her mistress, and always got the day in a battle. 

Emmet looked as if all the world might scold, she 
was inexpressibly happy. She had had a letter from 
Mary that morning. 

“Now, Emmet, we had better go early, not to 
interfere with their dinner at that place,” said Miss 
Taffilet ; ‘‘ there will be no time to lose, go and dress.” 
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‘¢ Yes, aunty,” said Emmet. 

‘Child, how you laugh—you are quite silly,” said 
Miss Taffilet, provoked with her unruffied temper ; 
and indeed it is a fact that a good temper sometimes 
tries a bad one as much and more than if it were a 
bad one too. Miss Taffilet was agitated, she was 
much ruffed. She did not at all like the expedition 
she was bound on, but she did not see how to get out 
of it. She would not have taken Emmet with her, but 
in addition to the fact that the objectionable John 
was from home, she thought it would look marked 
if she left her behind. It took her some time to come 
to a settlement of the rival reasons that perplexed 
her, and when she had resolved, and stood drawing 
on her gloves, ready to depart, and taking, as she 
stood, a critical glance at Emmet, and mourning in- 
wardly that she should look so nice, when nobody 
would see her whose opinion was worth a straw— 
when things had arrived thus far, she almost 
repented of her decision. 

Mima came in with Miss Taffilet’s fur cloak and a 
warm wrap for Emmet. 

‘‘Come, Mima, put it on me here,” said Miss 
Taffilet, ‘‘I may as well go warm through the 
passages.” 

“You won’t want it yet, ma’am,” said Mima. 

‘‘T want it to go through the hall and the passage 
in,” said Miss Taffilet, with a little impatience at her 
stupidity. 

‘ There’s some one in the drawing-room wants to 
see you, ma’am,”” said Mima, holding the cloak fast 
in her arms. 

““In the drawing-room! I did not hear any 
wheels, who is it?” said Miss Taffilet. 

Mima stood belt upright, and made no answer, 
but she east a look of significance on Emmet, whose 
colour rose high. 

‘“‘ What is it all about? Is any one—any visitor 
—in the drawing-room, did you say?” Miss Taffilet 
demanded. 

‘Yes, ma’am, to see you,” said Mima, intimating, 
_ “and nobody else, and if you won’t take the hint this 
time, you may take the consequences, for P'Il speak 
out.’ 

But Miss Taffilet was blind to her own interests ; 
she wouldn’t take a hint, and she brought on herself 
the consequence. 

‘Have you any card, then? Who is it?” she 
said, getting quite angry. 

‘‘Tt’?s Mister John Trafford, of Callisthon,” said 
Mima, stoutly, with a look that added, ‘‘Now you 
have it, and I hope you like it!” 

“‘T am amazed—amazed !”’ said Miss Taffilet. 

She looked so pale when she turned, as if for 
explanation, that Emmet felt almost frightened. 

‘“‘Pray, Miss Emmet, is this any arrangement of 
yours?’ she said, when she had dismissed Mima 
and the cloaks. 

“No, aunt,” said Emmet, with as much composure 
as could be expected under the cireumstances. 

“I suppose you wish to go with me to the draw- 
ing-room ?”” said Miss Taffilet,’with a little scorn in 
the smile. 

“Not in the least, aunty,” said Emmet, ‘‘I shall 
not go near the drawing-room, unless you send for 
me, I assure you.” 

Miss Taffilet looked at her, but could make no- 
thing out of her sedate countenance, that was near 
breaking out into smiles. 

“Then, my dear, I will go; and Emmet, as this 
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young man has so forgotten what is due to our posi- 
tion as to thrust himself here, I candidly tell you 
I must entirely cut the Callisthon connection. I shall 
thank him once and for all to-day, and after that, 
I never will, if I ean help it, see his face again.” 

‘“‘ And ifyou desire me, aunty, J will never see him 
again,” said Emmet, demurely. 

“Spoken like a dear sensible girl,” said Miss 
Taffilet, kissing her cheek, ‘“‘and you have made me 
quite happy; andI am sorry I suspected you of such 


unworthiness. I might have known you better, ’ 


Emmet. Even if he had been a gentleman, I don’t 
know, with his plebeian appearance—”’ 

‘‘Nay, aunty, he looks like a gentleman, you 
must own that,’’ said Emmet. 

‘Well, then, his bumpkin manners—you know, 
Emmet, he is a thorough bumpkin. I don’t think, 
under any eircumstances, he would have been 
tolerable.” 

Here Mima, entering with Miss Taffilet’s cap, for 
whieh she exchanged her bonnet, put an end to the 
philippie on John’s appearance, and, to Emmet’s 
relief, sent her aunt to the drawing-room, where, 
although she could not follow her, we may and will. 

John was standing by the fire when shé entered, 
looking at a picture of Emmet when she was a little 
girl, 

“¢ Ahem! Mr. Trafford, this is an unexpected cir- 
cumstance, your calling here. I hope nothing is the 
matter with your family.” 

John understood his position, and enjoyed it; he 
assured her all his family were quite well, he hoped, 
but he had seareely seen them, he had been so impa- 
tient to pay his ts at Lee Pomt. 

Miss Taffilet ed at her hands, adjusted her 
searf, pursed up her mouth, and made no comment. 

“You eannot wonder, Miss cag said John, 
“knowing my position, that I should be anxious to 
tell you my — for the future.” 

“ Really, Mr. John Trafford, you'll excuse me,” 
said Miss Taffilet, unable to stand the freedom with 
which he spoke. ‘I was not aware that you had 
any other interest in me than im saving my life, as 
you would have done any other human being’s, as 
you remarked at the time.” 

“Oh, Miss Taffilet!” said John, with a joyous 
smile, “forgive me if I say you know better than 
that; but 1 must tell you of my happiness—I am 
going to be married.” 

““] am very exceedingly glad to hear it,” said 
Miss Taffilet, with imfimite relief. ‘I hope it is to 
some good, notable, suitable young person.” 

‘She is good—so good; notable—I don’t quite 
know what that means, but if it’s any form of good- 
ness, she is notable; and as to suitable, she is suitable 
to perfection.” 

‘A little property, I hope ?” said Miss Taffilet. 

‘*T don’t know that so well, perhaps, as you do,” 
said John. 

“The poor young man is rather wrong in the 
head, surely,” thought Miss Taffilet, as she noticed 


with some misgivings John’s dancing eyes, and the’ 


smiles that rippled all over his faee—‘‘he’s been 
taken too much notice of in society above him.” She 
said something about hoping it was a respectable 
connection for his family’s sake: she was a great 
advocate for equal marriages that way. 

‘“‘ She is a conneetion of ‘my own, a cousin some 
tens of degrees apart, but the same blood runs in our 
veins,”’ he said. 
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‘¢ Hardly to be ealled blood,” thought Miss Taffilet ; 
‘but he knows no difference, of course,” so she 
passed it over, and said she was glad to hear it; and 
then she looked as if she would add in another 
minute, ‘‘ Have you anything more to say?” 

But before she could do it he began again—‘‘I 
know you are desirous of showing me some kind- 
ness.” 

‘« Anything, Mr. John—anything; and now you 
are going to marry, no doubt a little plate wouldn’t 
come amiss. I will prove, Mr. John, that I am rat 
ungrateful,’’ said Miss Taffilet, getting more uneasy 
at his strange manner. 

‘‘ Nothing you can give me that I have not power 
to get—nay, have not already—but one.” 

‘“* Well, Mr. John, if it’s anything reasonable—I’m 
sure, I told Mr. Keriol I would give you anything in 
my power,” she replied. 

“ Emmet !” said John, gently seizing her hand as 
he spoke. 

‘‘ Sir!” she cried, hastily withdrawing it; “if I 
didn’t believe you had lost your head-piece a little— 
a great deal—l could never forgive you. I beg you 
will go—go, Mr. John.” 

And now her nerves had been tried to the utter- 
most, and she could hear no more; she rose to leave 
the room. 

‘‘ One word more. Forgive me, you may turn out 
John Trafford if you will, he never would have come 
on such an errand; but I, John Gayton, of Barons 
Dassett, entreat you to hear me!” 

Poor young man! thought Miss Taffilet, his head 
is quite gone! ‘Very good, Mr. Gayton, I quite 
forgive you everything, and only beg you will go 
home; and I will consider about you—and—and— 
do pray go—that’s a good man!” 

Miss Taffilet got so much excited that John had 
some trouble in persuading her to listen to his tale ; 
and it was long before she was calm enough to listen 
and understand it, having read the letters written to 
her by Mr. Banaster and Mr. Keriol. But when she 
did believe it ! 

‘‘T don’t know what to say, Mr. Traf—John— 
Gayton, I don’t think I shall easily call you by your 
right name; I hardly know what to say. I think 
you must let me see Mr. Keriol first, before I make 
any engagements with you concerning my niece,”’ she 
said, after she had become thoroughly convineed that 
he was sane and not deceiving her. 

John urged the letter, which was undoubtedly Mr. 
Keriol’s writing, and the few lines of Mr. Banaster, 
— were more in the form of a certificate than a 

etter. 

At length she yielded. ‘Well, Mr. Gayton, you 
have lost no time, indeed,” she said; ‘‘though perhaps 
with my niece you have been still earlier—premature, 
perhaps ?” 

“No,” said John; ‘‘I hope I was honourable 
before I knew I had an honourable name. She will 
bear me witness that, up to this minute, I have never 
declared to her my affection.” 

After more talking and more pleading, for Miss 
Taffilet did not like to give way too easily, she rose, 
and, ringing the bell, desired Miss Emmet to be 
called. 

Emmet’s brilliant colour had quite gone, and slie 
looked, as she entered the room, as if anything but 
happiness was before her; but a second restored her 
bloom and her light. John advanced to meet her. 

‘“Ahem! Emmet. This is Mr. Gayton, it’s no 
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longer Mr. Trafford: it is a good branch of the 
Taftilets, Emmet, and of course that alters the case 
very materially; and I have no objection to Mr. 
Gayton, none at all; and if you have a regard for 
him I don’t oppose it. It’s a strange history indeed, 
and no doubt it’s true, for the Taffilet history is full 
of remarkable people and events; and I must say 
there’s less wonder at your spirit in shooting that 
horse, when it is remembered you are of their 
family.” 

Miss Taffilet’s favour and condescension greatly 
increased when she found that John knew what his 
crest was—nay, what his father’s coat of arms was; 
and she told him, when he had gone through the 
family tree with her, she should feel that he was 
really ‘‘one of them.” 

‘* Really, Emmet,” she said, after he had left, with 
permission to breakfast there inthe morning, “ really, 
I had no idea he was such a—a—nice-looking young 
man! Nov, it’s just a proof of whatI say, that good 
birth will carry a person through all disadvantages. 
Here, poor fellow, he has been brought up among 
obseure, simply decent people, without any advan- 
tages or cultivation, and yet -you see, directly he 
comes into his proper station, he feels his ground and 
becomes used to it at once.” 

Emmet was too happy to teaze her aunt by 
reminding her of her many hard speeches about 
‘yeoman John,” and Miss Taffilet grew better and 
better satisfied as she reflected on the prospect open 
to Emmet of Barons Dassett with the undisputed 
heir of the Gaytons. 

Mima did really rejoice, in her lugubrious way, 
over the news of Miss Emmet being well and happily 
married ; but she could not help saying mournfully to 
her mistress that she doubted if she would ever make 
a good head of a great house. 

‘She will grow older,”’ said Miss Taffilet. 

‘Some people grow older without growing wiser,” 
said Mima; and Miss Taffilet, at a loss to know 
whether the reflection was personal, thought it would 
be better to change the subject. 


Old Mr. Trafford had been duly advised of all the 
circumstances that concerned John and Mary as they 
occurred, and naturally a festival was held on their 
return as the joint-heirs of such a noble estate and 
honourable name. But Mr. Trafford saw the intrinsic 
value of the advantage, and thankfully felt that his 
adopted children were not dazzled by the unexpected 
brilliancy of their fortune, but saw themselves to be 
stewards only of what was committed to them. 

Excepting that of making Emmet his wife, John 
had no greater joy in his prosperity than the power 
it would afford him of lightening his foster-father’s 
burdens. 

Of course, the wedding, which was to take place 
early in the spring, was to be at Lee Point. Mima 
foresaw that she should be knocked up in the pre- 
paration, upon which Miss Taffilet recommended her 
to take a holiday, and she would supply her place. 
This had the effect of determining Mima to die at her 
post rather than desert: not that she meant or 
expected to die, but it was her way of talking. 

But the sunshine was too strong for such feeble 
clouds to dim it. Miss Taffilet having given orders to 
adequate officials for the supply of all that would be 
needful for the wedding of two Taffilets (for by 
courtesy she gave that name to John), shut herself 
up in her book-room to make a clear, distinct, and 
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perfect copy of the family tree, which, handsomely 
framed, and with a noble gold spot on the top to 
emblazon the memorable Nathan, she designed for 
their principal wedding present. 

The news spread far and wide. There was not 
any one within a good area who did not declare an 
intention or wish of going to Lee Point to see the 
great wedding when it was to come off. Among the 
more resolute were Mr. and Mrs. Porter, of the Royal 
Oak, who were promised by Mr. Robinson, Miss 
Taffilet’s tenant, places in the church and seats in 
one of the outhouses that were to be fitted up for 
substantial collations—also, uninvited by any one, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cramp and family. 


CHAYTER XLVIII.—TROUBLES AMONG GREAT AND SMALL. 


“« Wet, Jack! I congratulate you; Inever expected 
things to turn out in this way, did you, my dear?” 
said the old gentleman. 

‘*'No, my dear, but you always said there was 
something strange about poor Mary’s husband, and 
you doubted he wasn’t what he made himself out to 
be,” said the old lady. 

‘“‘ So I did, my dear, so I did,”’ he replied, taking 
full credit to himself for such a sagacious prognostica- 
tion, and smiling benevolently on his wife for award- 
ing the honour to him. 

‘¢ But now, Jack, let me advise you, for I suppose 
you won’t be too great to take advice from old 
friends ?” t 

John smiled, and the old gentleman proceeded— 

‘‘ Well, then, remember that houses and money 
and lands are very good things—very good things 
(my dear, is the cellar-door shut ? I feel a draught to 
my legs).” 

** Yes, my dear, locked. I have the key in my 
pocket,” said the old lady. 

» Very right,” resumed the old gentleman ; ‘“ but 
Jack, what is the use of these good things without 
health to enjoy them ?—+4el/l me that /”’ 

John looked suitably impressed. 

‘‘ Then remember this (my dear, there 7s a draught 
from somewhere ; is the sand-bag at the bottom of 
the door ?)”’ 

‘¢ Yes, my dear, quite close,” said the old lady. 

The old gentleman took a survey of the room—not 
an extensive work—and, not seeing any opportunity 
that the wind enjoyed of coming in uninvited, sighed, 
and said in sad submission, ‘‘I believe there is no 
such thing as keeping out draughts entirely.” 

The old lady having looked sorry, and sighed also, 
he proceeded,— 

‘* Remember, my dear Jack, to live by rule; don’t 
wait till you are an old man to begin it. I shouldn’t 
have been what I am now if I hadn’t made pre- 
caution my study in my youth.” 

John thought this was not at all in favour of pre- 
eaution ; but he sat patiently, thinking of Emmet, 
and other things not in the little parlour. 

‘‘ T never saw the place that belongs to you, I have 
often heard of it; and some day in the summer, pro- 
vided you dine at a reasonable hour (oh, Jack, be 
advised, take care of your hours!), my wife and I 
will, if spared, have a chaise from the Bush, and 
spend the day with you.” 

John hoped he should be able to welcome them 
for many days. 

“No, Jack, no; not but what I have no doubt 
your house is a fine place, and you have many fine 
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things in it; but for long together there’s no place 
like home; and I don’t believe you’ve got a sofa I 
should find half so easy to sit on as this,” slapping 
gently the old black horse-hair. ‘‘It isn’t so smart, 
I dare say, as your best one, but it cost a good bit 
of money in its time ; didn’t it, my dear?” 

John said he had hoped, but hardly dared to ask, 
that his old friends would be present at his wedding. 
The old gentleman smiled at his wife—a serene 
smile, mocking such a vain hope—and she smiled in 
return; but there was a little disappointment in 
hers that she could not be present, for she was very 
fond of John, and would have liked to see the gay 
doings of a great wedding once in her life. 

‘1 only hope, my dear, it won’t turn poor Jack’s 
head; if he grows careless of his health, and gets 
into foolish company, his fortune will prove a mis- 
fortune.” 

The old gentleman having thus delivered himself, 
after John’s departure, was so much pleased with 
his brilliant play on the words, that he repeated, 
‘‘His fortune will prove a misfortune ;’” and ther 
added, ‘‘I notice that he doesn’t wear muffetees— 
very foolish—many a rheumatic state has been 
brought on by such neglect in our climate, where 
cold comes in at every crevice and pore. My dear, 
that draught! I feel it again, it must come from the 
cellar-door !”’ 

‘‘ Not without it’s through the keyhole,” suggested 
the old lady. 

“Stop it up, a great deal of wind can come 
through the keyhole—stop it up immediately,” said 
the old gentleman. 

While the great care of a little draught was 
occupying the inmates of the small house in Boulder- 
stow—for the old lady and the maid of all work, 
finding that stopping up the keyholes did not effect 
a cure, had a good hour’s search after the source of 
the evil—doubtless there were others in great houses 
who were disturbed by cares of more gigantic di- 
mensions. There was one in Boulderstow, where 
the master, Mr. Keriol, sat gloomily at a writing- 
table, perplexed by vexatious and anxious thoughts. 

Alan sat at a little distance: before him was his 
model, and he was frowning at it, not in dislike nor 
disapprobation, but in as much depth of thought as. 
he was capable of giving to anything. 

‘*¢ Alan,” said Mr. Keriol. 

‘¢ Sir,” said Alan. 

‘‘T must economise this year: I find the money 
I have spent so uselessly is more than I expected it 
would be.” 

“Very good, shall we leave off sugar?” said 


an. 

Mr. Keriol sighed. 

**'Why do you sigh, papa Keriol?” said Alan, 
fitting a piece of cork to a buttress. 

**T sigh to think how little you can realise what is 
before you,’’ said Mr. Keriol. 

‘*But when what is before you is not agreeable, 
it’s better to wait till it comes to realise it, don’t yow 
think so? There’s no use in meeting troubles half- 
way.” 

“‘T question if you will ever meet them properly,” 
said Keriol. 

“T hope I shall when the time comes; but I don’t 
see anything terrible in economising, do you?” 

‘Not if we can do it; but you, Alan, you have 
never been taught to deny yourself.” 

‘*Yes, I took a few lessons from Taffilet minor, 
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when'she was here; a capital girl she is. I am so 
glad she has such a husband in view.” 

Mr. Keriol sighed. ‘As things have turned out, 
it’s all very well; but if F could have seen you with 
such a wife, Alan!” 

‘Ah, I thought a good deal about it myself, till 
I saw it was not to be done, and then I took off my 
hat to that trouble, and made my bow and departed,”’ 
said Alan. 

‘‘Now, with the poor fortune that I can leave you, 
you could hardly propose to any one with ample 
means, so you must be content to live a bachelor, for 
you can’t afford to marry a poor woman, you know.” 

Alan went on with his model in silence—he had 
lost his hope of Mary. A chivalrous determina- 
tion to secure her promise and to work for her 
had been strong in him while he thought her poor 
Mary ‘Trafford, but he had no pretensions to 
Miss Gayton of Barons Dassett. He had signified 
to his guardian his altered feelings with regard 
to marriage, directly he heard of the acknowledg- 
ment of John and Mary as the heirs of Miss Gayton, 
and had resolved to devote himself to some employ- 
ment-to fill up the void his disappointment had made. 
He had always had a certain cleverness with his 
hands, and an eye for measurement and proportion, 
together with taste for arrangement, which qualities 
he had hitherto used only in the form and accompani- 
ments of his dress ; but the conversations he had had 
with Emmet, and the descriptions so admiringly 
given of the noble ardour of John in acquiring 
knowledge under great disadvantages, had led him 
first to wish that he had wasted less time, and then to 
project a reformation. ‘Father Keriol, I wish 
you would let me learn the business of an architect,” 
he said. 

Mr. Keriol smiled as Alan pushed the now com- 
pleted model before him. ‘‘ My boy, making dolls’ 
houses won’t stand you in much stead,” he said. 

‘Now that is damping! Only you don’t see the 
promise that there is in this; I’m sure I should make 
an architect. and if we must economise, I will give up 
my allowance, and let it go towards my teaching. 
I’m in first-rate earnest, I am indeed; I go in for a 
reformation and self-denial, and that firm—I do, 
{T assure you!” ' 

‘“‘ Wear my old coats?” suggested Keriol, smiling. 

‘Well, not till they are altered,” said Alan, 
smiling in return; ‘ but no joke—I’m not joking. 
Send me somewhere into a good school, where I can 
learn the thing straight off; I’m not too old to learn, 
that’s a comfort! I wish little Taffilet were an 
architect, I would be bound to her, but not for life; 
no, believe me—I gave up that once for all.” 


Mr. Keriol felt so satisfied that Alan was in 
earnest, that, remembering Mr. Banaster’s friendly 
‘offer to help, and desiring his advice, at any rate, he 
rode over to Fothergill. 

‘“‘T am very glad to hear this,”’ said Mr. Banaster. 
“*T am quite sure that his being obliged to use his 
brains will be a greater benefit and blessing to him 
than Barons Dassett. There he would have vapoured 
out his days in trivialities.” 

Keriol doubted of his ability. ‘‘ Not that I would 
disparage the dear boy,” he said; ‘‘ he has the most 
kind and grateful heart, and seemed to me just 
intended for a man of fortune.” 

“He was, you may depend on it, intended for 
something better, if by a man of fortune you mean 
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an idle, selfish pleasure-seeker ; I heartily congratu- 
late him on the loss of Dassett, and I believe the day 
will come when you will rejoice in it too.” 

Mr. Keriol was comforted, if not convinced, and 
when Mr. Banaster handed him a cheque for a large 
sum to appropriate to Alan’s immediate expenses, he 
was touched with almost a father’s gratitude. 

““You know I promised him this, when I urged 
you not to open the suit. Tell him if he will work 
I will help him on continually, and give him ‘all my 
patronage and support.’ Miss Trigg is very anxious 
that I should new front the house, and if the job will 
do him any good, and we all live through his pupil- 
age, he shall do it. Not the back—I won’t have that 
touched. I wouldn’t have my cases disturbed for all 
the glories of Windsor.” 


“You haven’t heard anything from Dassett, 
brother Banaster,” said Miss Trigg, waylaying him 
on his return to*his study. 

‘Not through Mr. Keriol, ma’am,” said Mr. 
Banaster; ‘‘ you know they are not on visiting 
terms.”’ 

“‘T thought he might have heard some report, I 
fully expected a letter from dear Honoria this 
morning.” 

‘She is very busy arranging for their removal, I 
dare say.” 

‘Removal ?” exclaimed Miss Trigg. 

‘Yes, didn’t I tell you that they are going to 
winter in the south for the benefit of Mr. Presgrave’s 
health ?” 

‘Mr. Banaster, you never tell me anything!” said 
Miss Trigg, angrily. 

‘No, ma’am ? then I am very remiss, and I beg 
your pardon,” said Mr. Banaster, walking away. 

‘‘What part are they going to? and when are 
they going? I dreadfully want to see them. I hear 
dear Mr. Presgrave looks like a ghost—is that true, 
Mr. Banaster?” 

‘“‘T never saw a ghost, ma’am, so I can’t tell,” said 
Mr. Banaster, choosing the last question to reply to. 

‘‘You know what I mean,” said Miss Trigg, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ How does he look?” 

‘““How? why, as if he hadn’t slept well lately, but 
to my thinking more at ease than he has done for 
some time—ever since he went to Dassett, in fact.” 

“T am glad of that!” said Miss Trigg, occupying 
the bottom stair with her wide-spreading dress and 
train. 

‘So am I, ma’am,” said Mr. Banaster, making an 
effort to pass. 

‘But what part are they going to?” asked Miss 
Trigg, maintaining her-position. 

‘‘ Not fixed, ma’am,” said Mr. Banaster, making 
another attempt. 

‘ And when do they go? You haven’t said when.” 

‘They did not tell me; allow me to pass, sister 
Trigg,” said Mr. Banaster. 

‘“You never told me how they took the news of 
Jack Gayton’s children being found.” 

‘‘No, shall I wait to tell you now? My new bat is 
out, taking his walk; I took him out to show Mr. 
Keriol, and as he is rather lively before he gets his 
dinner, and I have left the door open, he may—oh, 
don’t run away, he is harmless—quite harmless, only 
I know your objection to things settling on your 
head, and you might not like a bat for a crest any 
better than a moth.” 

Miss Trigg was in the drawing-room, the staircase 
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was free as the Baltic in July, and Mr. Banaster was 
talking to his bat in another minute. He had not 
seen Tarvit since his return from London. He had 
directed him to be sent to Dassett, and had signified 
to him that he had now no ground of fear, that Mr. 
John Gayton entirely forgave his misconduct towards 
his family, and that the confession of the gipsy had 
acquitted him of the crime with which he had so 
long been charged. When he was in trouble, and 
for his trouble’s sake, as well as for the cause of 
justice, he willingly afforded him shelter and protec- 
tion ; but he saw no sign of contrition before God for 
a life, to say the least, of a very questionable kind. 

Tarvit was not sorry he had no call to Fother- 
gill: he solaced himself with the hope of making a 
good end on grounds very different from those set 
before him by Mr. Banaster; or, to say truth, he 
deceived himself into thinking he had hopes, whereas 
he was altogether taken up with schemes for living 
pleasantly, not for dying happily. So, on: his dismissal 
from Dassett, where his reception by Michael, though 
not flattering, was more forbearing than he expected, 
he went straight to his old quarters, and made his 
appearance at the Royal Oak, as we have described, 
from whence he proceeded to Laxley Parva to seo 
Meg Rowans, for since their meeting at Mr. Keriol’s, 
when he shocked her by being adorned with ‘“‘ handy 
cuffs,’’ he had not seen her, and he had business with 
her of some importance. He was no longer in her 
power on account of that terrible charge, and deter- 
mined to take away his child, and leave her to 
provide for the remnant of her days as she could. 
The door was shut and the window-curtain drawn 
when he arrived, and as evening was come he 
was not surprised: he looked through the partial 
opening in the middle of the curtain, and saw her 
sitting before the fire, counting her money, and 
beside her, leaning her head on the table, little Rosy. 

‘*T wonder she shows money before any one,” he 
thought, and tried to ascertain whether the child 
were asleep or not. 

All remained silent, and he knocked sharply at the 
door: after a moment’s pause, it opened, and Meg 
stood in the entrance. 

‘* You'll come in very quiet,’’ she whispered, ‘“ the 
child has got summat in her head that makes her 
just stupid, and I can’t make no sense on her.” 

“Have you sent for a doctor?” asked Tarvit, 
looking apprehensively at the child. 

‘Doctor! and where’s the pay to come from?” 
said Meg ; ‘‘ meas have walked them miles and miles, 
and never a saxpence give me! And no hopes of 
getting nothing no more from nobody.” 

‘You've had enough,” said Tarvit, angrily. 
‘*Where’s the best doctor? Dll go for him, the 
child is very badly.” 

‘‘ Badly enough,” said the old woman, in a vindic- 
tive tone, ‘and I doubt she won’t get over it, by 
token that it’s a judgment on you for your wicked- 
ness as you’ve been at one way or another, all your 
life; and now to talk of my having had enough, 
indeed!” 

‘Rosy, Rosy!” cried Tarvit, taking the child 
in his arms. ‘‘ Don’t you know father, dear?” 

But the head fell heavily, the eyes nearly closed, 
on the shoulder. 

“Lay her on the bed,” said Tarvit, ‘‘I’ll go for the 
doctor: stop, let me carry her up.” 

“You'd best leave her, I’ve made the best bed 
I can on the chairs there.” 
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He laid the child on the chairs, and soon returned 
with the doctor, who pronounced the case to be one 
of malignant fever, and thought the symptoms very 
unpromising. . 

Tarvit looked sadly at her. Meg listened to the 
doctor’s directions, and promised to follow them, 

roviding her son-in-law produced the necessary 
unds. 

All that night he watched by the uneasy bed of 
the little sufferer, sending the old woman to the 
chamber, glad to get rid of her voice and face. Often 
he thought, in the silence, broken only by the heavy 
breathing or incoherent mutterings of the dying 
child, of another dying hour, when he had pledged 
good-faith that he had since so shamelessly broken. 
He stood by the fireplace, now gazing on the bed, 
now with involuntary curiosity examining the well- 
known contents of the chimney, and the familiar 
pictues on the wall. Ob, what a long night it was! 
and the dark gloomy worning, so like night, that 
followed ! 

‘‘T doubt she’s no better,” said the old woman, 
looking at her as she lay nearer to her end than even 
she imagined. 

The doctor shook his head, took the hand, tried to 
feel the pulse, looked at his watch, asked a few 
questions, and said she hadn’t many hours to live. 

Tarvit entreated him to save her, ‘‘ She’s all I’ve 
got in the world,” he sobbed out. 

The doctor told him that man’s skill could not 
stand against God’s will. 

And so there was a burial in the churchyard of 
Laxley Parva, and little Rosy was followed by all her 
playmates, who stood sorrowfully, Becky weeping at 
their head, when the grave was filled up. Thero 
were no flowers to lay on it, but a wreath of such 
green leaves as could be found, with a few blossoms 
begged from the greenhouse at the Priory, was 
placed on the head. 





EN PENSION AT DRESDEN. 


Ovr household is exelusively composed of women! 
Except on the rare occasions when we are gathered 
in solemn ‘‘ Gesellschaft” the masculine element 
enters not into the sum of our daily life. To un- 
accustomed eyes there is something unlovely in the 
daily routine. We rise betimes and appear by 
ones and twos in the dingy ‘‘ Vorsaal’? where we 
hastily and unsociably swallow our roll and cup of 
coffee, of which beverage the presiding genius of the 
establishment has been heard to remark to the English 
inmates, ‘‘ He is thin ex pension, but he warm one ;” 
a puzzle for our subsequent grammatical studies by 
the stove which stands in one corner of the carpetless 
“Vorsaal” like a white porcelain monument to 
departed worth. 

At half-past one all gather in to partake of the 
homely German fare; sensitive English faces daily 
expressive of a measure of distress at the absence of 
saltspoons and other necessaries of civilised life. 
The meal quickly despatched, hand-shaking all round 
ensues, and with a formal ‘‘ Gesegnete Mahlzeit,” we 
once more go our several ways. Again we meet for 
the final meal of the day at half-past seven, and then 
spend perchance the remainder of the evening in the 
airless ‘‘Vorsaal’’ feebly irradiated by the light 
of a lamp which hangs from the ceiling. 
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EN PENSION 


From our stand-point this interior seems to lack 
the beauty and colour of our home life with its fireside 
glow; but we must remember the many tendernesses 
that cluster round our word home are but imper- 
fectly guessed by a German. UHis life is an out- 
door life. When it is possible he breakfasts, dines, 
sups, out of doors; even his finest music is for the 
open air. For a meagre home-life he finds compen- 
sating elements outside. The picture-gallery of 
Dresden alone might suffice to touch an unlovely life 
with beauty. What though the house in the third 
étage yield but a narrow life, we may leave it behind 
us when we will to wander through the noble rooms 
of our picture-gallery (‘‘ours by right of eye”’), 
the voiceless speech of the deep-hearted friends we 
find there sweeping the worries and petty cares of 
daily life into oblivion. 

Besides the gallery another feature of Dresden 
out-door life is its music. And that music such as 
Dresden offers should be attainable at so trifling a 
cost is not without a charm to dwellers en pension, 
who are not as a rule overburdened with thalers. 
The finest orchestra in Europe is there within reach of 
the most modest purse. Thus every day in the week 
you may enjoy deep draughts of music drawn fresh 
and pure from the very fountain-head of harmony. 

The popular concerts in the ‘‘ Belvidere”’ specially 
live in one’s recollection. Paying our entrance-money 
of two and a half or three groschens, we seat our- 
selves in a window commanding a view of the river. 
‘The music commences sweet, full, and strong enough 
to rest upon. Without, we see the twilight darken 
into night and the lamps on the bridge one by one 
reflect themselves in the broad, slow-rolling Elbe. 
Within we see family groups of sober-faced Saxons 
gathered round the little tables thickly scattered up 
and down the room. We see many young faces but 
few pretty ones, and the “estheticism” that dwells 
in young womanhood finding expression in pretty 
graceful toilette is sadly lacking. To those Germans 
there is a continuous narrative unfolded in the music. 
All listen as we at home do to one who reads. 

These popular concerts last from six until ten, and 
towards the close of the entertainment the atmo- 
sphere of the hall becomes dense with tobacco-smoke. 
Ventilation is very imperfectly understood in Dresden. 
Doors and windows are double. Except under 
protest, not a breath of air is permitted to enter con- 
cert-room, shop, or dwelling-house, all heated by a 
great stove-heat. Constantly breathing this dry, 
impure atmosphere, girls naturally lose all preten- 
sions to fraicheur; and, in the same manner, the 
aimost universal prevalence of inflammation of the 
eyes and. various defects of vision may be ac- 
counted for. 

The monotony of our life en pension added wonder- 
ful zest to a ‘‘ Gesellschaft.” ‘The Dresdeners are a 
primitive people, and at six or thereby we are 
assembled in ‘ Gesellschaft.’ By means of opening 
sundry doors our salon and “ Vorsaal”’ are partially 
thrown into one. ‘The German girls, ranged in a 
decorous line by the wall, quietly and demurely 
waiting until some adventurous knight shall take 
heart of grace and run a tilt at their unbroken 
ranks, look with horror on the Englishwomen who 
are determined to extract all the amusement the hour 
will yield. ‘The order of the evening is music— 
such musie as we do not often hear in drawing-rooms. 
At last the supreme moment arrives when we sit 
down to supper. Smoked fish swims in a gravy 
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of oil seasoned with garlic. There is every variety 
of sausage and ham, and smoked breast of goose, 
esteemed a great delicacy, and which, chopped up 
with pepper and salt, is excellent; also a course of 
sweets, and plenty of Rhine wine and German punch. 
We could do it when we chose en pension! Such 
German evening entertainments soon come to a close, 
and shortly after eleven ‘‘the lights are fled, and 
garlands dead, and all the guests departed.” 

Long country walks, driving, riding, boating— 
elements that enter into the robust outdoor life of 
Englishwomen, are unknown to their German sisters, 
whose lives seem purely social. A favourite social 
amusement of middle-class German women is drink- 
ing coffee at one another’s houses. One goes to a 
‘‘ Kaffee”? at four in the afternoon. There are, 
perhaps, a dozen women, old and young, assembled. 
To admit men is contrary to etiquette; even the 
master of the house is excluded from the ‘‘ Vehm- 
gericht.”” Delicious coffee is served in delicate China, 
and there is plenty of the talk that men and women of 
all nations affect—gossip, with just a dash of scandal 
to give it a flavour. After the first hour, a ‘‘ Kaffee ”’ 
has a tendency to become wearisome. At seven, the 
master of the house appears, which is the signal for 
breaking up; we have a beaker of Rhine wine all 
round, and part with many polite speeches. 

A kindly people ‘“‘ wearing its heart upon its 
sleeve,” so one feels when, taking up the “‘ Anzeiger ”’ 
(Anglice ‘‘ Advertiser’’) on a frosty morning, one 
reads in its columns an earnest prayer to house- 
holders to remember the robins and other small, 
birds on short commons these iron-bound times! 
When the orchards of cherry-trees in the neighbour- 
hood have ‘‘ burst into blossoming laughter,’ one who 
loves beauty calls aloud from this same “ Anzeiger”’ 
to all dwellers in the city to go forth and taste the 
delight he has himself enjoyed in the charming spec- 
tacle of cherry-trees in blow. The “ Anzeiger” is 
a never-failing source of human interest. Here one 
often reads news of a betrothal. When we consider 
the business-like nature of a German wedding, little 
or no romance entering into the transaction, and that 
Clirchen and Fritz are too often sent on their perilous 
journey without any asking of their own, we cease 
to be surprised at so public an announcement of that 
which to us seems too sacred for words. And here 
one thus reads the saddest of announcements. ‘ Last 
night, at eight o’clock, the affectionate father and 
tender husband fell softly asleep. The grieving 
Hinterlassenen beg for silent sympathy.”’ The poet- 
heart of the people divests death of much outward 
gloom. ‘The life of the dead man, thus ‘‘ rounded by 
a sleep,” he is laid in a coffin, gay with flowers and 
wreathes of immortelles. Friends follow the bier, 
waving branches of palm. Amid their tears they 
bear emblems of victory; as if to represent the 
troubles and evils of life, struggled with so long, at 
last finally vanquished. Like the same class in our 
country, the lower-class Saxon is early cast upon 
his own resources. Nor is the labour of the son 
of the soil mere stupid uncomprehending toil. 
For, by an admirable system of compulsory 
education, Saxony is perhaps one of the best 
educated countries in Kurope. Whilst we, not- 
withstanding our boasted advancement, and des- 
pite the late Lord Brougham’s efforts forty years 
ago to ‘‘diffuse universal knowledge,” are still 
‘agonising to give our people the rudiments of a 
national education.” 
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In Saxony, as in all countries, the. ecclesiastical 
element adds its quota to the education of the people. 
Though universal toleration is granted, the only 
church recognised by the State is the Lutheran 
(Evangelisch Proetstantischer cultus), which forms 
nineteen-twentieths of the population. Each Lutheran 
church has two or more pastors allotted to it, 
not on account of the pastoral work alone, but 
also by reason of the secular duties devolving on the 
Lutheran priest, the work of our parish registrars 
lying at his door. These hard-working men have 
but scant remuneration, but their wants are few and 
their pleasures of the simplest. And though one 
looks in vain for them in society so-called, their days 
are full of the free and happy life that springs 
from hearty, self-chosen toil, and their hearts are 
sustained by the affection of an intelligent people. 
In walking through the streets of Dresden one is 
pained by encountering a quite exceptional number 
of lame and deformed people. We go into the 
Grosse Giirten and there find an explanation. In 
these beautiful gardens the unhappy infants of 
Dresden are taken for air and exercise. Those poor 
little victims to old-world ignorance are tightly 
swathed and bound down on their backs in a sort of 
cradle on wheels; an eider-down quilt is thrown over 
all, and curtains of some thick material are drawn 
round the face and head of the child. Thus deprived 
of light, air, and power to move, they are wheeled 
about for a few hours every day, and the disastrous 
consequences of thus keeping their spines in a state 
of solution are manifested in the many lame and 
deformed people that sadden the streets. 

After the noisy traffic of an English town, the 
stillness of the Dresden streets is grateful to the ear. 
Few are the carriages and carts to jar our nerves by 
ceaseless rattle over the stones. But by-and-bye we 
come to realise that the stillness is dearly purchased in 
the heart-ache induced by the pathetic aspect of the 
beasts of burden. Alas, that they should be chiefly 
women and dogs ! 

As already indicated, the principal features of 
Dresden life are the picture-gallery and the number- 
less concerts of music, sacred and secular, the simple 
social life of the people filling in its details. And 
perhaps there is no town in Europe where one 
breathes an atmosphere at once so still and so refined 
as in this old-world home of the fine arts. 

Not without regret we brought the story of our 
Dresden life to a close. For the last time we stood 
in the picture-gallery and bade adieu to our friends 
tried and true. For the last time went to Braun’s 
Hotel and heard Beethoven and Mozart rendered 
with the truth and tenderness of all-comprehending 
love. For the last time walked up through the green 
fields and blooming orchards to Moreau’s monument, 
and gazed on fair Dresden bathed in the sunlight of 
the May morning. For the last time we made our 
entry in the Dresden day-book, and turned the leaf. 








SHAN O’NEIL AT COURT. 


Iretand has been the perpetual trouble of the 
English Government. When Queen Elizabeth came 
to the throne the Irish people were thus described by 
a correspondent of the Council :—* 

“The appearance and outward behaviour of the 





* Quoted by Froude (vol. 8) from Irish MSS, in Rolls House. 
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Irish sheweth them to be fruits of no good tree, for 
they exercise no virtue, and refrain and forbear from 
no vice, but think it lawful to do every man what 
him listeth. They neither love nor dread God nor 


‘yet hate the devil. They are worshippers of images 


and open idolaters. ‘Their common oath they swear 
is by books, bells, and other ornaments which they 
do use as holy religion. . . . They steal but from the 
strong, and take by violence from the poor and weak. 
They know not so well who is their neighbour as 
whom they favour; with him they will witness in 
right and wrong. They covet not their neighbours’ 
goods, but command all that is their neighbours’ as 
their own. Thus they live and die, and there is none 
to teach them better. There are no ministers. 
Ministers will not take pains where there is no living 
to be had; neither church nor parish, but all decayed. 
People will not come to inhabit where there is no 
defence of law. 

‘« The condition of the Pale was more miserable than 
that of the districts purely Irish. The garrison took 
from the farmers by force whatever they required for 
their support, paying for it in the brass shillings in 
which they themselves received their own wages. 
The soldiers robbed the people ; the Government had 
before robbed the soldiers; and the captains of the 
different districts in turn robbed the Government by 
making false returns of the number of men under 
their command. They had intermarried with the Irish, 
or had Irish mistresses living in the forts with them, 
and thus for the most part they were in secret leaguo 
with those whom they were maintained to repress.” 

No wonder that such a country baffled the wisdom 
even of councillors like Cecil and Walsingham, as 
well as foiled the arms of Sidney and Essex and 
Ormond. No revenue came to England from Ireland, 
which rather absorbed a large amount of the Queen’s 
treasure. Poor Edmund Spenser, who had his house 
burnt over his head, and his child slaughtered, made 
his escape from the miserable land. His ‘‘ View of 
the State of Ireland” is too much a picture of what 
remains in the reign of Victoria. ‘‘ Whether,” he 
says, ‘it proceeds from the very genius of the soil, 
or the influence of the stars, or that Almighty God 
hath not yet appointed the time for her reformation, 
or that he reserveth her in this unquiet state still for 
some secret scourge, which shall by her come to 
England—it is hard to be known, but yet much to 
be feared.”” Among the causes of Ireland’s misery 
Spenser mentions the land question, but he does not 
put the blame of “‘no tenant-right” wholly on the 
landlords. ‘‘The lords of land and freeholders do 
not use to set out their land in farm, or for term of 
years, but only from year to year, and some during 
pleasure ; neither, indeed, will the Irish tenant or 
husbandman ofherwise take his land than so long as 
he list himself.” Thus the farmers themselves are 
partly to blame for the usages of which they now 
complain. 

But we are not going to enlarge upon ‘‘the state 
of Ireland” in the reign either of Elizabeth or of 
Victoria. Our illustration, suggested by a passage 
in Froude’s history, gives a curious glimpse into the 
realities of Irish life three centuries ago. Shan 
O’Neil, Earl of Tyrone, had been for years at the 
head of a rebellion, and had successfully resisted all 
efforts to subdue him. In fact, he had defeated Lord 
Sussex, then the Queen’s general-in-chief. He had 
married a sister of the great rival chief O’Donnell, 
and had united the native Irish under his leadership. 
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But he thought it prudent to confirm his usurped 


power by submission to the English crown. What 
steps he took, and the results, we give in the spirited 


narrative of Mr. Froude :— 
Shan chose to treat with the Government at first 
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from the English Pale to live in my country where 
they can be safe. Please your Majesty, your 
Majesty’s money here is not so good as your money 
in England, and will not pass current there. Please 
your Majesty to send me three thousand pounds of 
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PRESENTATION TO QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


hand, and in a characteristic letter to Elizabeth he 
prepared the way for its reception. He described 
his father’s miscellaneous habits, and ‘“ gentleman- 
like” readiness to acknowledge every child that was 
assigned to him; he explained his brother’s birth 
and his own election as the O’Neil; he then pro- 
ceeded thus :— 

“The deputation has much ill-used me, your 
Majesty; and now that I am going over to see 
you, I hope you will consider that I am but rude and 
uncivil, and do not know my duty to your Highness, 
nor yet your Majesty’s laws, but am one brought up 
in wildness far from all civility. Yet have I a good 


-will to the commonwealth of my country ; and please 


your Majesty to send over two commissioners that 
you can trust, that will take no bribes nor otherwise 
be imposed on, to observe what I have done to im- 
prove the country, and to hear what my accusers 
have to say; and then let them go into the Pale and 
hear what the people say of your soldiers, with their 
horses, and their dogs, and their concubines. Within 
this year and a half three hundred farmers are come 





English money to pay my expenses in going over to 
you, and when I come back I will pay your deputy 
three thousand pounds Irish, such as you are pleased 
to have current here. Also I will ask your Majesty 
to marry me to some gentlewoman of noble blood 
meet for my vocation. I will make Ireland all that 
your Majesty wishes for you. I am very sorry your 
Majesty is put to such expense. If you will trust it 
to me I will undertake that in three years you shall 
have a revenue where now you have continual 
loss.” 

Whether Shan would follow up his letter by really 
going over was not so certain. It depended on the 
answer which he received, or on the chances which 
might offer themselves to him of doing better for 
himself in some other way. 

The English Government had no advantage over 
him in sincerity. Towards Ireland itself the inten- 
tions of Elizabeth were honourable; but she had 
determined to use her first leisure in restoring order 
and obedience there; and for Shan himself the 
meaning of his summons to England was merely to 
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humble and bounden subjection, so am I now here 


detain him there ‘with gentle talk” till Sussex 
could return to his command, and the English army 
be reinforced. 

Preparations were made to send men and money 
in such large quantities that rebellion should have no 
chance; and so careful was the secrecy which was 
observed to prevent Shan from taking alarm, that a 
detachment of troops sent from Portsmouth sailed 
with sealed orders, and neither men nor officers 
knew that Ireland was their destination till they had 
rounded the Land’s End. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, Shan’s friends 
found means to put him on his guard. He was to 
have sailed from Dublin, but the weeks passed on 
and he did not make his appearance. At one time 
his dress was not ready; at another he had no 
money, and pressed to have his loan of the three 
thousand pounds sent up for him into Tyrone; and 
to this last request Fitzwilliam would give no sort of 
encouragement, ‘ being,” as he said, “for his own 

art unwilling to lend Shan five shillings on his 
nd, and being certain that he would no sooner have 
received the money than he would laugh at them 

” 


At length the Queen agreed to yield to Shan’s 
terms, and gave him a safe-conduct to come to her in 
London. Making a merit of his desire to please her, 
Shan said that although for ‘‘the Earl of Sussex he 
would not mollify one iota of his agreement,” yet he 
would consent at the request of her Majesty; and 
thus at last, with the Earl of Kildare in attendance, 
a train of galloglasse, a thousand pounds in hand, 
and a second thousand waiting for him in London, 
the champion of Irish freedom sailed from Dublin, 
and appeared on the 2nd of January at the English 
court. 

Not wholly knowing how so strange a being might 
conduct himself, Cecil, Pembroke, and Bacon received 
him privately on his arrival at the Lord Keeper’s 
house. They gave him his promised money, and 
endeavoured to impress upon him the enormity of 
his misdemeanors. Their success in this respect was 
indifferent. When Cecil spoke of rebellion, Shan 
answered that two thousan unds was a poor pre- 
sent from so great a queen. When Cecil asked if he 
would be a good subject for the future, he was sure 
their honours would give him a few more hundreds. 
He agreed, however, to make a general confession of 
his Sins in Irish and English; and on the 6th of the 
month Elizabeth received him. 

The Council, the Peers, the foreign ambassadors, 
bishops, aldermen, dignitaries of all kinds, were pre- 
sent in state, as if at the exhibition of some wild 
animal of the desert. O’Neil stalked in, his saffron 
mantle sweeping round and round him, his hair 
curling on his back and clipped short above the eyes 
which gleamed from under it with a grey lustre, 
frowning, fierce, and cruel. Behind him followed 
his galloglasse, bare-headed and fair-haired, with 
shirts of mail which reached their knees, a wolfskin 
flung across their shoulders, and short broad battle- 
axes in their hands. 

At the foot of the throne the chief paused, bent 
forward, threw himself on his face upon the ground, 
and then, rising upon his knees, spoke aloud in 
Trish :— 

‘‘Oh! my most dread sovereign lady and queen, 
like as I Shan O’Neil, your Majesty’s subject of your 
realm of Ireland, have of long time desired to come 





into the presence of your Majesty to acknowledge my | 
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upon my knees by your gracious permission, and do 
most humbly acknowledge your Majesty to be my 
sovereign lady and Queen of England, France, and 
Ireland; and I do confess that for lack of civil educa- 
tion I have offended your Majesty and your laws, 


for the which I have required and obtained your: 


Majesty’s pardon. And for that I most humbly from 
the bottom of my heart thank your Majesty, and still 


do with all humbleness require the continuance of 


the same; and I faithfully promise here before 


Almigl.ty God and your Majesty, and in presence of 


all these your nobles, that I intend, by God’s grace, 
to live hereafter in the obedience of your Majesty 
as a subject of your land of Ireland. And because 
this my speech being Irish is not well understanded, 
I have caused this my submission to be written in 
English and Irish, and thereto have set my hand 
ey seal; and to these gentlemen, my kinsmen and 
friends, I most humbly beseech your Majesty to be: 
merciful and gracious lady.” 
To the hearers the sound of the words was as the 
howling of a dog. The form which Shan was made 
to say that he had himself caused to be written, had 
been drawn for him by Cecil; and the gesture of the 


culprit was less humble than his language; the 


English courtiers devised ‘‘a style” for him, as the 
interpretation of his bearing, ‘‘O’Neil the Great, 
cousin to St. Patrick, friend to the Queen of England, 
enemy to all the world besides.” 

Shan with his galloglasse returned in glory, his 
purse lined with money, and honour wreathed about 
his brows. On reappearing in Tyrone he summoned 
the northern chief about him; he told them that 
“he had not gone to England to lose but to win ;” 
they must submit to his rule henceforth or they 
should feel his power. 

The O’Donnells, in vain reliance on the past pro- 
mises of the deputy, dared to refuse allegiance to him. 
Without condescending to the form of consulting the 
Government at Dublin, he called his men to arms 
and marched into Tyrconnell, killing, robbing, and 
burning in the old style, through farm and castle. 





SOUTHERN OBSERVATORIES. 


BY EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.A.S., OF THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREEN WICH.. 


Soon after the invention of the astronomical tele- 
scope, the zeal and energy of more than one astro- 
nomer was directed towards the unexplored stellar 
regions of the south. About the same time that the 
influence of the members of the lately constituted 
Royal Society was sufficient to persuade Charles m 
to order the erection of a building in Greenwich 
Park for the observation of the moon, for the 
solution of the problem of determining the longitude 
at sea, a young astronomer volunteered to proceed to 
some station south of the equator, to observe the 
accurate positions of the principal stars invisible in 
northern latitudes. Furnished with a recommend- 
ation from the king, who, with all his faults, was a 
great supporter of astronomical science in his day, 
young Halley, under the patronage of the East 
India Company, sailed for St. Helena in No- 
vember, 1676. During a restdence of two years in 
this island, Halley made sufficient observations to 
enable him to publish, in 1679, his ‘‘ Catalogus Stel- 
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larum Australium,”’ containing, besides the positions 
of 350 stars, some other points of importance, 
especially an observation of a transit of Mercury 
over the sun’s disk, in the remarks on which he 
suggested that such observations, if made at different 
places on the earth’s surface, would be a good 
method for determining the suh’s parallax, and con- 
sequently the distance of the sun from the earth. 
In a previous article we have referred to a like 
determination from the transit of Venus of 1769, 
the true value of the observations of which has only 
lately been fully ascertained. It is very probable 
that the original idea of young Halley was never 
forgotten in after life by this experienced astro- 
nomer, for in 1716 he suggested that the transits of 
Venus over the sun in 1761 and 1769 ought to be 
fully observed; and he earnestly implored astro- 
nomers not to neglect so valuable an opportunity for 
determining so important an element as the hori- 
zontal parallax of the sun. Throughout his long 
astronomical career till his death, as Astronomer 
Royal, in 1742, Dr. Halley never lost an opportunity 
of impressing upon his younger scientific b 

the value of these observations. How his wishes 
were eventually carried out by his astronomical 
successors, especially by another Astronomer Royal, 
Dr. Maskelyne, need not be further enlarged upon 
in this article. 

About the middle of the last century, a dis- 
tinguished French astronomer, M. La Caille, pro- 
ceeded to the Cape of Good Hope with the requisite 
instruments for making an extensive series of obser- 
vations of the southern stars. During his residence 
in South Africa, La Caille made sufficient observa- 
tions for determining the omg of the moon and 
of the planets Venus and s, and also for investi- 
gating the laws of atmospheric refraction. He care- 
fully measured the exact length of an are of the 
meridian, an operation requiring considerable skill 
and attention. In addition to these important works, 
he fixed the positions of ten thousand stars, which 
have been formed into a catalogue under the aus- 
pices of the British Association. All this astrono- 
mical labour was performed without the aid of an 
assistant, and with instruments by no means so 
perfect as those of the present day. The observations 
were made principally in 1751 and 1752, with a 
small telescope of 26} French inches focal length 
and one-half inch aperture, magnifying only about 
eight times. La Caille did not live to see the results 
of his labours appreciated by his fellow-observers, 
for he died a victim to incessant application on 
March 21st, 1762, while his observations were pub- 
lished in the succeeding year by his friend and 
executor, J. D. Maraldi. 

Two observatories which have done good service 
to astronomy have been established and dismantled 
in the first half of the present century. The first 
was situated at Paramatta, about fourteen miles 
distant from Sydney. When Sir Thomas M. Bris- 
bane was appointed governor of New South Wales, 
he resolved to avail himself of the opportunity thus 
afforded for promoting the science of astronomy 
among the colonists in that district of the southern 
hemisphere. He therefore erected an observatory at 
Paramatta in 1822, and furnished it with a transit 
instrument, a mural circle, and other instruments, at 
the same time appointing two assistant astronomers 
to make a regular series of observations. A cata- 


logue of the positions of 7,385 stars has been the. 
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result of their labours. On the departure of Sir 
Thomas Brisbane from the colony at the end of 1825, 
the observatory was transferred to the colonial 
government, who appointed Mr. Charles Riimker to 
be the astronomer in-charge. In 1829 he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Dunlop, who had made most of the 
observations under Sir Thomas Brisbane. The obser- 
vatory is now closed, the instruments having been 
transferred to the Sydney Observatory or to private 
establishments. The second observatory which had 
only a temporary existence is that of St. Helena. 
The principal observations, and the only ones of 
importance, were made in 1830-32 by Mr. Johnson, 
afterwards Radcliffe Observer at Oxford. They 
were incorporated into a valuable catalogue of 
the positions of 606 southern stars, for which Mr. 
Johnson received the gold medal of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society. The instruments belonging to 
the St. Helena observatory were deposited during 
many years at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
they have been since transferred to the Royal 
Naval Schools, Greenwich Hospital, to be employed 
in the instruction of the senior boys in the Nautical 
School. 

The principal observatory in the southern hemi- 
sphere is that at the Cape of Good Hope. This 
establishment was founded in the early part of the 
reign of George Iv; an order in council authorising 
its erection having been signed on October 20, 1820. 
The building is situated about four miles from Cape 
Town, and one and a half miles from the beach of 
Table Bay, at the mouth of the Salt River. The 
meridian line towards the south passes over Simon’s 
Bay and Cape Point, and towards the north over 
the east shore of Table Bay and the Blauberg ridge 
beyond. The centre of Table Mountain lies in a 
south-westerly direction, about six miles from the 
observatory. The erection of the building was 
commenced on September 6th, 1825, and finished in 
the latter part of 1828. At first the observatory was 
furnished with the usual astronomical meridian in- 
struments and an equatorial, but the meridional 
instruments, a transit, and a mural circle, have been 
since replaced by a new transit-circle, constructed on 
the same principles and of the same magnitude as 
the great transit-circle at Greenwich. Observations 
can therefore be made with the same accuracy as at 
the parent northern observatory. The Rev. Fearon 
Fallows was the first astronomer appointed by the 
Government. He was succeeded in 1831 by Mr. T. 
Henderson. The present astronomer in charge of 
the Royal Observatory at the Cape is Sir Thomas 
Maclear, who has occupied the office since the year 
1834, on the appointment of Mr. Henderson to the 
chair of Practical Astronomy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Well equipped permanent observatories have also 
been established in various other places in the 
southern hemisphere. They are all in a condition to 
advance our knowledge of the southern skies. That 
at Melbourne, under the care of Mr. Ellery, is one of 
the first class. Australia contains two other public 
observatories, one at Sydney, the other at Adelaide, 
besides one or two private establishments. Of the 
latter, that under the direction of Mr. Tebbutt, of 
Windsor, New South Wales, deserves a special men- 
tion. The principal observatory in South America 
is that at Santiago, Chili, where a continuous series 
of astronomical observations has been carried on for 
several years past. 
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HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE, LONDON, ONTARIO. 


Amonc the drawbacks of colonial life, not the least is 
the difficulty of obtaining good education. This has 
been especially felt in Canada ; and successful efforts 
have been made to establish schools and colleges for 
all classes of the community. The greatest defi- 
ciency has been in means for training the daughters 
of professional men, and of others above the work- 
ing population. In Lower Canada, the usual plan 





the liberality and public spirit of Dean Hellmuth, 
who has already in various ways been a benefactor to 
the province. His munificent gifts have endowed the 
Huron Collegiate Institute for the education of boys, 
and a theological college for training candidates for 
the ministry. It is seldom that it falls to the lot of 
one man to be the instrument of so much good in a 
single community, and the gratification is increased 
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has been to depend on the education given at con- | 


vents, the disadvantages and dangers of which are 
obvious. 

At London, in the province of Ontario, Canada 
West, an institution has this year been opened, 
named the Hellmuth Ladies’ College, after its founder, 
the Rev. Dr. Hellmuth, Dean of Huron. The object 
of this college is to provide a thorough education, 
liberal and useful, for young ladies; a training 
adapted to their varied wants in life, and based on 
sound Protestant Christian principles, as the only 
solid basis for the right formation of character. All 
the usual branches of female learning and “ accom- 
plishment”’ are here provided, but the point which 
most commends itself to notice in our pages, is the 
promise of attention to moral and religious training.* 
The old saying about national character being influ- 
enced by the education of the mothers applies more 
in a new than in an old country. We trust that this 
good influence will be sustained by the Hellmuth 
Ladies’ College.t 

The establishment of this college is mainly due to 


* An efficient staff of English and continental teachers has been 
secured, headed by a lady, who will transfer her experience as Lady 
Principal of Queen’s College, London, to the similar post in the Canadian 
‘dominion. The whole institution will have the advantage of the super- 
vision of Dean Hellmuth, who, with his family, will reside on the spot. 

+ Our illustration gives a fair view of the appearance of its buildings, 
which have cost nearly forty thousand dollars; the purchase of the land 
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when we take into account the personal history and 
past career of the founder of these institutions. Few 
who have met Dr. Hellmuth would recognise in the 
hearty English Dean a German origin and Jewish 
birth. Nor would any one hear from himself any 
vaunting of his successful efforts to promote the 
influence and the fruits of Christianity. Itwas when 
a student at the University of Breslau that, through 
a godly Jewish missionary, he was brought to know 
“the truth as it is in Jesus.” In 1841 he made a 
public profession of Christianity, coming expressly to 
England for that purpose, to avoid family dissension 
and persecution. He then commenced the study of 
English. In 1844 he left England for Canada, with 
the good wishes of many friends, and with the highest 





140 acres, having cost six thousand dollars. The main building is 117 feet 
in length by 60 in depth, with spacious corridors and verandahs (pro- 
jecting ten feet) for exercise and shelter The spacious class-rooms, 
public rooms, library, and other internal fittings, with the chapel, cost 
nearly twenty thousand dollars. ‘he site is commanding, on a slight 
eminence above the river Thames, which flows at its base. The ex- 
tensive grounds afford space not only for all sorts of recreation, but 
for supplying the establishment with garden and vegetable produce. 
It may interest those who are connected with educational institu- 
tions elsewhere to note the college fees and expenses. For beard, in- 
cluding all usual charges, and for education, the cost is about £50 for 
each pupil, reduction being made for daughters of clergymen. The 
course of modern languages includes German, Italian, and Spanish, 28 
well as English and French, the latter being the language used in the 
college. The foundation-stone was laid August 18, 1868, when addresses 
were delivered by the Bishops of Huron and of Rupert’s Land, the Rev. 
Isaac Brock, Principal of Huron College, Archdeacon Brough, and other 
ecelesiastical and civil notables of Western Canada. 
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recommendations, including one from the late Arch- 
bishop (Sumner) of Canterbury. Since his arrival in 
the province he has held various offices of trust and 
honour ; as theological tutor and professor ; superin- 
tendent of the Colonial Society in the British and 
North American colonies ; as Archdeacon, and latterly 
as Dean of Huron. In church synods and meetings 
the Dean has manfully contended for evangelical 
truth, and in founding educational institutions at his 
own cost and from private sources he has taken the 
best means for aiding the cause of Christian and 
Protestant truth in the land of his adoption. 

Although we have had the Ladies’ College imme- 
diately brought to our attention, the Hellmuth Col- 
lege for boys no less merits notice. We find the 
following in the ‘ Journal of Education” of 
Toronto :— 

‘‘ Among the many excellent private schools of the 
province, the Collegiate Institute (now Hellmuth 
College) stands confessedly at the head. Although 
nearly allied to those institutions which have been 
established by various religious bodies in the pro- 
vince, it is, nevertheless, wholly independent of 
them, so far as official control and pecuniary assist- 
ance to itis concerned. It stands alone—a noble 
monument of the Christian enterprise and zeal of the 
Very Reverend Dr. Hellmuth, Dean of Huron. This 
patriotic gentleman has, with munificent liberality, 
devoted the large sum of upwards of 80,000 dols. to 
found this admirable school ; which, in the complete- 
ness of its details, and the excellence of its system 
of instruction, bids fair to rival the famous public 
schools of England. This, we believe, was designed 
to be its aim and object; and thus far it has not 
fallen short of the best expectations of its friends, 
or even the sanguine hopes of its projector.” 

Let those in other colonies who have the means 
take example so far from the Dean of Huron as to 
seek to advance ‘‘ education based on sound Protes- 
tant Christian principles.” 





MARRIED WOMEN’S PLAGUES. 


Art the beginning of the year we stated in a paper, 
headed ‘‘ Married Women’s Property,” the case of 
married women under the laws which operate to 
deprive them of all right to their own property, and 
we subsequently pointed out some considerations 
which should have weight in any projected reform. 
Now that the settlement of the question is again 
postponed, we shall in the present article cite some 
few of the very numerous instances which have 
come under our own observation, where the wife 
has been made miserable for years because the 
husband, who should have maintained her, has 
been enabled, by legal sanction, to rob her, not only 
of her inheritance, but of the fruits of her labour. 
We shall say nothing of the miserable tribe of 
“walking gentlemen,” who would be paupers if they 
were not ‘‘women’s husbands”—who do nothing 
useful in the world, but who, having married for 
bread, live in indolent idleness. The women who 
have made them what they are have, for the most 
part, it is to be presumed, by means of trustees and 
marriage settlements, put it out of their power to do 
them any very serious injury. The ladies thus lorded 
claim little of our sympathy, which is altogether due 
to another and very different class, that class whose 
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bitter experience may be said to be typified in the 
following instances :— 

Mary G was the only daughter of a profes- 
sional gentleman residing in a London suburb. She 
married, with the consent of her parents, a young 
man articled to her father, and who had shown con- 
siderable talent in mastering the difficult duties of 
his calling. Within six months of the marriage 
both parents died, leaving property worth some five 
thousand pounds. This fell, as a matter of course, into 
the hands of the son-in-law, who was no sooner in 
possession than he neglected his business and com- 
menced the life of an ‘independent gentleman.” 
Earning nothing and spending fast, he ran out of 
funds in the course of a few short years, and being no 
longer able to satisfy his creditors, found his way to the 
debtors’ prison. He was set free, on his protestations 
of regret, at the expense of his wife’s friends, and 
enabled to resume his profession; but, accustomed 
to idle and luxurious habits, he failed to make his 
way, ran again into debt, and was again committed 
to prison. Again he was released by the persistent 
exertions and solicitations of his wife, and again re- 
turned to the exercise of his calling. By this time 
he had contracted low and vicious habits and a fond- 
ness for low company, and in a shorter time than 
before he had returned to the debtors’ prison. Those 
who had twice released him now turned a deaf ear 
to all pleadings on his behalf, and he was left to 
suffer the punishment of his folly. The wife’s friends, 
however, did not forsake her. She was an accom- 
plished woman, well qualified to teach, and they 
proposed that she should start a school in a distant 
county. She gladly assented, removed into the 
north, and succeeded in establishing a school, which 
promised to be a comfortable provision for the future 
of herself and two infant children. For some years 
she heard nothing of her husband, and whatever may 
have been her feelings with regard to him, she kept 
faith with her friends and gave him no clue by which 
he might discover her. But one day, while walking 
out with her pupils, she saw him advancing towards 
her, clad in garments frayed and foul, staggering 
under drink, and evidently bent on asserting his 
authority. She managed to bribe him with her purse 
to some show of decency in the public ways, and was 
obliged to promise him an interview at the house the 
same night. He came at the hour named, and de- 
clared his intention of remaining as master of the 
house and everything it contained. He had to 
abandon this intention upon her showing him, as 
she was prepared to do, that she was not the lessee 
of the house or the owner of its contents, but that all 
he saw was the property of the kind friend who had 
placed her there in order that she might earn a maiti- 
tenance for herself and little ones. Then he demanded 
what she intended to do for him—if, for her con- 
venience, he was not to remain, he would be paid 
well for leaving—where she was he had a right to be 
—he wasn’t going to lead the life of a vagabond while 
she was in ease and comfort. In the end she had to 
make a compromise by giving up nearly all the money 
at her command and allowing him to pocket certain 
articles of plate which came in his way. The poor 
woman was too intensely mortified at this unlooked-for 
disgrace to impart it to any one, or it may well be that 
she dreaded the result of making it known. Be this 
as it may, she did not mention her husband’s name 
in writing to her friends, but submitted in silence to 
the extortion which henceforth he practised upon 
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her. For many years this extortion continued—the 
scoundrel living at ease upon her earnings, and 
always pouncing upon her when the half-yearly bills 
were paid, to plunder her of the profits of her school. 
She had reached middle life, and her children had 
grown up ere death released her from her life’s 
plague—-her husband dying unexpectedly from a 
disease resulting from his continued excesses. 

Sarah B , left an orphan at the age of eighteen, 
and possessed of a modest house property, sufficient 
for her comfortable maintenance, was courted, as she 
imagined, by an officer in the army, whose regiment 
was quartered near the town in which she dwelt. 
Romantic and inexperienced, she foolishly consented 
to a private marriage, and only discovered when it 
was too late the snare into which she had been be- 
¢rayed. Her suitor, now her husband, had never 
been an officer at all, but had been a private in the 
regiment, and an officer’s valet. He was a man of 
some smartness and address, and having found means 
to purchase his discharge, had made suit to Miss 
B by way of pushing his fortune. In playing the 
part of officer he had made use of a cast-off suit of 
his late master’s, while the tender epistles he had 
exchanged were the composition of a former comrade 
who had entered into the plot, the ex-valet being 
himself unable to write. The truth, of course, could 
not be long concealed, nor did the fellow care to con- 
ceal it long. At their return home from the wedding 
trip he bluntly told her how the matter stood, adding, 
with a coarse jest, that she would have to make the 
best of it. The young wife, however, blazing up at 
this revelation, upbraided him with his villainy, 
refused to live with him for a single day, and fled 
from the house, abandoning her property, of the 
title-deeds of which he had already got possession. 
He did not trouble himself as to what became of her, 
but sat down to the enjoyment of his ill-gotten wealth, 
and for the four or five years which it took him to 
dissipate her estate, neither held nor sought to hold 
any communication with her. Meanwhile she had 
contrived to borrow a little capital, and to commence 
business in a fashionable watering-place. Inde- 
fatigable in her industry, and possessed of unusual 
talents for the business she had chosen, she succeeded 
rapidly and well, and rose ere long to a respectable 
position. But while she was prospering, her husband 
was squandering his means and fast drifting to 
poverty—not that this troubled him much, for, to use 
his own expression, he had ‘‘ marked her down,” and 
had no intention of wanting anything with which she 
could supply him. When at length he had changed 
his last guinea, he set off for the town in which she 
dwelt, and, entering her place of business while she 
was engaged in waiting on customers, saluted her with 
a grave bow; and, walking to the till, deliberately 
possessed himself of the contents, and then as deli- 
berately bowed himself out. Now Sarah B—— had 
a high spirit of her own, and being ignorant of her 
real position, she flew to her lawyer, expecting to 
find in him the means of protection and redress. Of 
course she learned from him that the law was not on 
her side, but on that of her husband—that in fact she 
was but a sponge for him to squeeze dry whenever 
he chose, and that whatever she earned by her labour 
and toil was legally his property. The only thing to 
be done—any idea of reconciliation being out of the 
question—was to buy off the fellow, and bind him 
down not to molest her, by making it his interest to 
leave her alone. There was a good deal of sparring 
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negotiation between the lawyer and the amiable 
beneficiary before the bargain was finally struck ; 
but a treaty was concluded at last, in virtue of which 
the husband was to receive a specified amount per 
annum, to be paid quarterly, so long as he refrained 
from any attempt at communication with the wife. 
The sum agreed on was more than the man could 
have earned by following the trade to which he was 
brought up, and was consequently sufficient to enable 
him to lead a life of idleness. or thirty-seven years 
did that modest annuitant receive his dividends, 
some of which the writer of this paper had the duty 
of transmitting to him. At the end of that time 
Sarah B had grown old and feeble, somewhat 
prematurely, it may be, through hard work; her 
business had declined, and she was not able, for the 
first time, to raise the amount of the quarter’s divi- 
dend. The money not being sent to him, the now 
hoary miscreant came in person to claim it, and, 
refusing to quit the house without it, was summarily 
arrested for debts due by the lady, and walked off to 
prison. Before long he was glad to compound for his 
liberty by the surrender of his annuity ; but he had 
already consumed the labours of his vietim’s life, and 
doomed her to an old age of comparative poverty. 

R , a medical man of thirty, with a rising 
practice, married the orphan daughter of a London 
merchant. ‘The match surprised most of his friends, 
he being a handsome young fellow, and she plain in 
person and a few years his elder. But she had five 
hundred a year in her own hands, secured to herself, 
no one being entitled to interfere with her disposal of 
it—and this fact satisfactorily explained the matter. 
Three weeks after marriage, R—— brought his wife 
a document formally drawn up, and demanded that 
she should signit. She insisted on first reading it, 
and after a brief dispute, not without asperity on his 
part, was allowed to do so. The document was a 
transfer of her entire fortune to her husband, at once 
and without reserve. She refused to sign, and re- 
pulsed his persuasions, and finally his commands, 
with an indignation she hardly strove to conceal. 
He had the gentlemanly candour to inform his three- 
weeks’ wife that he had married her for her money 
—a piece of information she received in silence. The 
honeymoon thus portentously eclipsed did not, as 
may be imagined, shine out again very brightly. 
Unable to accomplish his purpose either by persua- 
sions or by threats, R—— appeared to have relin- 
quished it, and then, professmg regret for what he 
had done, and still more for what he had hastily 
said, assured her he would not again broach the 
subject, nor did he again recur to it. Some months 
after this, he showed her an advertisement in @ 
medical journal, offering for sale a lucrative practice 
in the West End, observing that if she chose to ad- 
vance money enough to buy it, to set up a brougham, 
and to furnish a suitable house in the neighbour- 
hood, they might assume at once a position in the 
world which otherwise it would require years of hard 
and successful labour to attain. Not wishing to 
appear to stand in the way of his prosperity, and 
perhaps secretly relishing the prospect held out, she 
consented to advance the necessary sum. Funds 
were sold out, the practice was bought, the house, 
chosen by herself in a fashionable street, was ex- 
pensively furnished, and a handsome new brougham 
was set up. The investment seemed in all respects 
fortunate ; pleasant intimacies were formed, and & 
large and genteel connection seemed to promise 2 
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certain prosperity. When the autumn came on and 


everybody was going out of town for the season, 
R—— took his wife down to Brighton for a little 
change, leaving her in lodgings, and returning to his 
duties in town with the understanding that he would 
fetch her home on a certain day. He wrote a few 
lines occasionally in answer to her letters, excusing 
his brevity on the plea of occupation ; but after the 
second week he did not write, and he did not come to 
fetch her at the time appointed. After waiting in 
vain, and receiving no replies to her letters, she 
returned alone, and drove with all-speed to the house 
—fearing to find her husband ill, perhaps dying. 
The house door stood open, and the steps were 
littered with straw, while a man and boy were filling 
acart with old bottles and refuse articles. The house 
itself was empty—every article of furniture clean 

ne, as were also the brougham and horses from the 
stables. Of Mr. R—— nobody could tell her any- 
thing beyond the facets which she elicited from the 
broker who had bought the goods, and from which it 
appeared that during her absence her husband had 
sold off everything, and had then disappeared from 
the neighbourhood. Nor was this the worst. It 
came out very soon that R—— had paid for the 
practice with bills, instead of the cash with which 
his wife had furnished him, and that the bills would 
shortly begin to come due—other debts to a consider- 
able amount being also unpaid. Fully one-third of 
the wife’s fortune was lost to her by this atrocious 
coup, and the husband had vanished no one knew 
whither. The forsaken wife made herself a home in 
acottage at Hampstead, where she gave birth to a 
daughter. After the lapse of four years R 
thought fit to discover her retreat, and then he came 
upon her for money. She had to buy him off by the 
surrender of all her ready cash, and for full twenty 
years after that she had to do the same, the mean 
villain coming down upon her whenever her dividends 
were due, and claiming the larger share of them. 
A few years ago, in the hope of getting finally rid of 
him, she fitted him out for Columbia, with the under- 
standing that, come what might, he should not return 
to molest her, though that contingency, from what 
we know of R , 1s not at all improbable. 

We might go on with the recital of cases ana- 
logous to the above; but the details are so dis- 
graceful, and there is such a painful resemblance 
between them all, that we withhold further instances. 
In different ranks of life the same thing prevails under 
variously modified phases. Among the workin- 
classes numbers of men marry with no intent of pro- 
viding for their wives, but with the view of being 
provided for by them. But it is among the lowest 
class of industrials that are seen .the worst and 
most deplorable results of the law which makes 
the hard-working wife the unwilling minister to 
the husband’s dissolute habits and degrading vices. 
Nothing is more common among this class than 
for a woman to consent to live with a man as his 
wife whom she would on no account eonsent to marry. 
She knows that so long as she is not legally bound to 
him, however much he may ill-treat her, he dares 
not rob her; and that though he may give her 
nothing, she may at least rely on keeping what she 
earns. On the other hand, the man also knows that, 
not having married his housekeeper, he is not autho- 








rised to plunder her, but must get her property, if he | 


gets it at all, as the expression of her goodwill, and 
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she were his wife. This is a frightful state of things 
to contemplate; but that we state nothing untrue is all 
too plain to any one who is competent to judge the 
question. Hither some additional protection must be 
afforded to women, or the law must undergo essen- 
tial alteration. 





THE “CHICHESTER” TRAINING-SHIP. 


On a bright summer afternoon this year we found 
ourselves on board the ‘‘Chichester.” Running 
down by train to Greenhithe, on the bank of the 
Thames, a boat with a smart set of boys pulled us 
off to the ship. It was the annual gala day, when 
prizes for merit or good conduct were to be distri- 
buted. In honour of the occasion, and in expectation 
of the arrival of the Earl of Shaftesbury and other 
friends and patrons, flags were flying, and the yards 
were “manned” with the ‘Chichester’ ‘ boys.” 
Lord Shaftesbury was unable to be present, but sent 
a letter expressing unfeigned regret and disappoint- 
ment, as he looked forward to that day as one of the 
pleasantest in all the year. His place, however, was 
well filled, and good speeches delivered, especially by 
Mr. John MacGregor, of ‘‘ Rob Roy” canoe celebrity, 
who is equally at home as a leader in athletic sports 
and as a preacher of good advice to the young. Not 
that the ‘‘ Chichester’? boys lack this any day of the 
year, for they have in Captain J. P. Thurburn, r.n., 
one who takes a warm imterest in their moral and 
religious welfare, as well as in superintending their 
nautical training. 

Possibly some of our readers may not know that 
this training-ship originated from a meeting to which 
the ‘‘ homeless boys” of London were invited. One 
of the results of that meeting was the establishment 
of a farm where some of the boys could be trained 
for agricultural labour at home or in the colonies. 
For other boys showing inelination for a seafaring 
life, the ‘‘Chichester’’ was obtained from Govern- 
ment to be used as a training-ship. Already about 
500 boys have been rescued from destitution, and 
after being received into the Refuge im London, 
have been drafted into the ‘‘ Chichester.” Already, 
also, above 200 have been placed in situations, 
most of them in merchant ships, but some in the 
Royal Navy. Some of the largest shipowners, such as 
the Messrs. Green, have expressed their satisfaction 
at obtaining well-trained and well-behaved boys 
from the ‘‘ Chichester ;” and a captain in the mer- 
chant service gives the following testimony :—‘“‘ I am 
pleased to state, in reference to the boys I got out of 
the training-ship ‘Chichester,’ that they have at 
all times conducted themselves to my entire satisfac- 
tion. The training-ship has given them a superiority 
to other boys. I found them intelligent, willing, and 
obedient. On coming on board they were perfectly 
familiar with every part of the ship, knew everything 
by name, and could find it; go aloft, splice with 
equal alacrity with an able-bodied man, provided the 
work was not above their strength. I trust the 
training-ship will have every support to carry out 
this benevolent purpose; then we hope that the 
schooling these boys get will in time make useful 
members of them, and bring forth good sailors, 
which we indeed stand much in need of.” 

The good work of the ‘‘Chichester’”’ is so obvious 
that no appeal in its behalf is required. A visit to 


accordingly he treats her better than he would do if | the ship will be the best stimulus to beneficence, as it 
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was in the case of one gentleman, Mr.. Fleming, who 
on seeing the excellence of the training and the con- 
dition of the boys, wrote a cheque for £1,000. There 
are many wealthy men who are disposed to be 
liberal if sure that their benefactions will be turned 
to the best account. They need have no hesitancy 
in regard to the training-ship, and to the other good 
work for the homeless and destitute boys of London.* 


THE “CHICHESTER” TRAINING-SHIP. 
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With the exception of one at Liverpool, we believe. 
the training-ships at other ports, being for boys com- 
mitted by magistrates, receive Government support. 

Captain Thurburn has kindly furnished us with 
the ‘‘ Daily Routine” on board the ‘ Chichester,” 
with diet tables, and other details, which may be 
of value and interest for comparison with other 
charitable institutions, afloat or ashore. 


DIETARY SCALE FOR BOYS. 
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Bread.* 
Fresh Beef.t 
Salt Porkt 
Potatoes. 
Flour, 
Salt. 
Treacle 
Peas. 


Chocolate. 
Sugar. 
Tea, 
Sugar. 





Rice. , 


Pepper. 
Mustard. 
Gruel, 

Vinegar. 
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00 boys ¢ Sea pie, bread. 
10 Ibs.to x 
84 + { 100 boys } Sea pie, bread. 





— meat, suet pudding and 
treacle, potatoes, and bread. 


Roast beef, potatoes, bread. 


‘Tuesday, 


Salt pork, pea soup, potatoes, bread. 


Salt pork, pea soup, potatoes, bread. 


$ lb. to 200 boys. 


Roast beef, potatoes, bread. 
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Plum pudding on Qucen’s birthday 
and Christmas Day. 








Four times a week, 407. to 200 boys 
Twice a week, Tuesday and Thurs- 


day. 
In lieu of chocolate, gruel may be 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday. 
issued every second morning, in 
the proportion of 10 lbs. of oatmeal 
and 12 lbs. of sugar to 100 boys 
Twice a week, 1 gallon to 200 boys. 


for soup and sea pies. 

















* 3 1b. breakfast, 3 Ib. dinner, 4 Ib. supper. 


Daily Routine. 
°* h. m. 
5 A.M. Hands turn out. 


5 45. Private prayers on lower deck. 
5 50. Cooks to galley. 

6 0. Breakfast. 

6 15. Grace after breakfast. 

7 30. Boats crews to clean. 

7 45. Boat for instructors. 

7 45. Clean for divisions. 

8 0. Divisions. 


8 20. Morning prayers. 
10 45. Boat for doctor. 
11 0. Sick fall in. 
11 30. Clear up decks. 
11 45. Dinner. 
12 5. Grace after dinner. 
1 15. Hands to clean. 
4 30. Cooks to galley and clear up decks. 
5 0. Supper. 
8 0. Evening prayers on main deck, then private prayer 


on lower deck, each boy at his hammock, then 
place watch, and hands turn in. 


Sunday Routine. 


h. m. 

7 A.M. Hands turn out. 

8 0. Breakfast. 

9 0. Clean for divisions. 
10 0. Divisions, then Divine service conducted by captain. 
12 45. Boat for doctor. 

2 0. Bible-class. 

6 0. Divine service conducted by schoolmaster. 


Washing Decks, viz. :— 


Monday, lower deck and pump ship out (wash 
clothes Monday evening). 

Tuesday, main deck. 

Wednesday, upper deck. 

Thursday, none. 

Friday, none. 

Saturday, upper, main, or top and holds. 





* The secretary is W. 


Williams, Esq., 9, Southampton Street, 
loomsbury. 





+ Without bone. 


Instruction and Class Tous. 


1st Division under schoolmaster. 

2nd Division on upper deck under seaman instructor for 
drill—reefing, furling sails, pulling in boats, steering, heaving 
the lead, etc. 

3rd Division on main deck, under seaman instructor, knot- 
ting and splicing, and for working party. 


A.M. 8°30 to 11°80. . . .. -$ hours. 
P.M. 1°30 to 4°30. 3 hours. 
co - 6 hours per day. 


Each division has two days’ instruction in the week on each 
of the above subjects. 


With regard to Sunday services, the morning service is con- 
ducted by the captain according to the Church of England. 
The boys make the responses and sing, and the schoolmaster 
plays the harmonium. At 2 P.M. there is Bible reading and 
exposition ; at 6 P.M. evening service, conducted by the school- 
master. The form adopted is as follows :—Ifymn sung, then 
prayer, after which a portion of God’s word is read; then 
another hymn and prayer; then a text or a parable is ex- 
pounded and conveyed by homely illustrations, and the whole 
brought to a close by singing and prayer. 


School. 


Every boy attends school more or less every week till he 
leaves the ship. For school progress the boys are classed under 
the three following heads :—First, those who attend in their 
proper ship part, styled ‘‘Regular Boys ;” second, those that 
are backward and attend every day, called ‘‘Daily Boys ;” 
third, those who have passed out of school, who attend three 
hours each week, and are called ‘‘ Passed Boys.” Out of 172 
boys, 55 are Regular Boys, 11 Daily, and 106 Passed Boys. 
Besides the day-school there is an evening-school, which has 
about thirty daily scholars, and any boys who have passed out 
and are anxious to advance themselves to greater proficiency. 

Since the Bible questions in printed form have been abolished, 
the schoolmaster has taken a Bible-class on Sunday afternoon of 
about sixty boys, and when they have an acquaintance with 
the general doctrines and precepts of the Christian religion, 
they are passed out to make room for others newly joined. 
The library is well used and appreciated by the boys: about 
seventy names are on the list, who are constant readers and 
change their books regularly. 
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